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BRYLCREEM 


FOR CLEAN © 





the pure oils 

in BRYLCREEM 
are emulsified 

to prevent 
excessive oiliness 


BECAUSE 
with massage 
BRYLCREEM ensures 
a clean scalp, 

‘free from dandruff 


BRYLCREEM contains 
no gum, nd soap, 
no spirit, no starch. 


Brylcreem your hair 
Brylere ir 
dressir 


royds 110/28 





















Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
Ag also many distinctive arts and crafts 
A" amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 
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FREE TRIAL! 


HEALTH 


Dual Purpose Ultra-Violet or Infra-Red 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS will give you a 
wonderful tan, improve your appearance, 
form vitamins in the tissues and increase 
your vigour and vitality. Strongly anti- 
septic, they destroy germs. Pimples, 
blotchy and unhealthy skin yield quickly 
to their purifying action. 

INFRA-RED RAYS relieve Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis, Fibrositis, 
Colds, Influenza, etc. Made for Home 
Use. ‘Safe and easy to use, A.C. or D.C. 


PRICE 

compiece LOANS. 
5 Years’ Guarantee 
Direct from the makers 
The Health Ray is not 
sold in shops 

AND GT. BRITAIN. 
A medical certificate no longer necessary. 


If po suffer from Arthritis, or Rheumatism, 
your Doctor about the Health Ray. 


DON'T WAIT! POST COUPON NOW 


Health Ray Co. (Dept. L-O.102), 50, Portland 
‘Terrace, Southampto: 


lease send details of your FREE TRIAL 
‘OFFER of the Health Ray. 
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Address .. 








The AU-BRITISH 


> WRITING 
The Popular Pen 
with the 


Marvellous Nib 


Two Steeples 


eaciyy aunty 
KNITWEAR fer men 


Made iu the highest grade wool in 
variety of handsome shades. Socks, 
Pullovers, Slipovers, Cardigans, Woist- 

4 4 coats, etc. From all good Hosiers. 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 
by the Pelman Method 


roblom of earning a Foreign Language, in 
ue ane 
inguages 











TWO STEELS LTO.. WIGSTON, LICESTERSHRE 








German in German. Spanish in Spanish, and Ttaltan 
in 


ftallan. English fs not used 
a Rae fester Seine a e-Ser 

matical complexities are climinate, cits 
instruction is given through the post. ‘The 
{Stxplained in'four tittie books 2 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMANY, ITALIAN 
(io Cours acon Gnd Urdio 
Write to-day for a free copy of any one of these 
Books. ogether with e epecimen ieseon, 

PELMAN | LANGUAGES _ INSTITUTE, 

107, Norfolk Manstons, Wigmore St., London, W.1 








FULL OF 
NEW HEALTH 
AND ENERGY 


‘SUPAVITE’ is now 
in greater potency to 
counter the increasing 
strain of modern life. 


Two ‘Supavite’ capsules will supply you 
with your full daily needs of Vitamins A, 
By, Bz, C, D, E and Nicotinamide .. . in 
addition ‘Supavite’ provides Iron, Cal- 
cium and Phosphorus. The combinat 
ofminerals with the vitamins in‘Supai 
is important as they act together to give 
the fullest nutritional benefits. 














FORMULA 
inpane (sien es 
bie se a 
iB caew tel 
ep mana 
oe Vismin Bt ‘nibenaran ime 
po BS ibn aE 
and Cater 2 3am 
insist on | eee 


Ist than stated tn formula, 


SUPAVITE 


Of all Chemists, 5/- for 15 days’ supply. 
Also in Family Pack, 16/3 
for 60 days’ supply (4 times 5/- size) 


Angi ical Cot Limited, 
The ES, oe Hea Conon, BT 








Darnep: 


The ideal tobacco 





“I know of no tobacco so cool and 
fragrant and one which keeps so 
well in the many different tempera 
tures that I experience. . . 

Actually I wanted a change’ of 
tobaccos after years of heavy 
smoking and tried out a great 
many different sorts before deciding 
that Barneys was the only one 
that filled the bill. 


The three strengths of Barneys are 
PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
tack strenath at 46« the ounce 
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COLDS ? 


__ At the first shiver, sneeze or sniffle, 

attack with ‘Anadin’, the balanced 
formula* that gives you quick, longer-lasting 
results than from plain aspirin! Down comes 
the temperature, up go your spirits: headache 
and shivers are quickly relieved. Taken in time 
‘Anadin’ will stop many a cold developing —and will 

reduce the severity and duration of all colds. 


ANADIN aces fust/.. 


* because the balanced formula blends aspirin with phenacetin —for RAPID relief that 
lasts longer. And it includes caffeine and quinine, two stimulants which cus out the depressing 
after-effects so often felt after taking old-fashioned rem 
















ALL CHILDREN LOVE 


SPECIAL LATHER 
for 
SENSITIVE SKIN 


Sunny 
Stories 


HIS delightful magazine written 
for boys and girls from 5 to 12 
contains just the kind of happy, 
wholesome reading that children 
most enjoy. It includes a wealth of 
pictures, puzzles, competitions and 
special features. 





anu SHAVING STICK 





HAVE YOUR FAVOURITE 


SUIT COPIED 


Jon Peel Countryside Tweeds are ideal for 


etre 


SEND 3d. FOR PATTERNS 


REDMAYNE 


9 WIGTON, CUMBERLAND. Est. 1968 


Every Fortnight 2d. 


ace a regular order with your Newsagent 











This is DRY SCALP 


Looks awful, doesn’t it? Is your 
hair dry, scruffy, unmanageable, 
dandruff-flecked, like this? Then 
buy‘ Vaseline’ HairTonictoday! 





Vaseline’ HAIR TONIC 


THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 


Scruffy hair 
puts people off! 


Here's how to end 


DRY SCA 


IF you HAVE scruffy hair, you may not realize how 
awful it looks! Flakes of dandruff in the parting, or 
on the collar that lifeless, unmanageable hair — 
Dry Scalp can spoil the smartest appearance. 


Start to use ‘ Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic, and 
you'll notice a wonderful difference almost immedi- 
ately. Hair will look bright and healthy, comb easily. 
and stay tidy all day; dandruff will soon disappear! 
All you need is a regular massage with a few drops for 
20 seconds every day; don’t rub—just work it in 
gently, moving the 
whole scalp. 

This treatment is 
really economical! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic costs only 
2/9d., or 4/3d. for 
double the quan- 
tity. Buy some — 
it'll make the world 
of difference! 








What a difference! 
When you end Dry 
Scalp with ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic, your 
scalp feels ” better, 
your hair stays well- 
groomed all day. 








‘ ‘Vaseline’ te tho registered trade mark of the Chessbrough Mig. Oo, Lt 
oy 





Whatever the pleasure 
Player’s complete it 





Payot 
ease 
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February, 1953 


HAVE never wanted to be a hero. The = 
urge to scale perilous heights has 
passed me by. I doubt my ability to 
plunge into a burning building and effect 
a gallant: rescue of its inhabitants. I do 
not even feel capable of rescuing a damsel in 
distress, unless that distress is caused by some 
manageable disaster, such as getting the heel of 
her shoe caught in a grating. 
I must confess, rather shamefully, that if a 
situation occurs in which brave men are wanted 





I find in myself a tendency to hang 
back. To let some other fellow have 
the chance. My ‘natural modesty on 
these occasions prevents me from 
thrusting myself forward. 

In view of all this it seems strange 
that I should be the one who had to 
rescue Bodmin from a watery grave. 

It happened some time ago. A 
party of us had gone on the river. 


Comment 


Alley 


Of course we told Bodmin not to go 
out in a canoe. We warned him. 
We knew that his canoeing is in the 
same class as his swimming. He has 
no experience of either. 

Our boat was tied up to the bank. 
Suddenly we heard a shout and a 
splash and there was Bodmin in 


LONDON OPINION. Tower House, 
Southampton St., London, W.C.2 
(With L.O. is incorporated “ The 
Humorist.”) 


mid-stream clinging to his upturned 
canoe. 

It was clear that by the time we 
had unlashed the rope, found the 
oars, sorted ourselves out and pushed 
ourselves clear, Bodmin would have 
drifted down to Kingston. 

I looked round to see what the 
other fellows were going todo. But 
they were looking at me. I realised 
that I was the only one of us who 
had changed into a bathing costume. 

“TI say,” I said. “ Old Bodmin’s 
fallen in.” 

“ He can’t swim,” remarked Sykes. 

“Somebody ought to do some- 
thing,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Sykes, meaningly. 

I got up and dived over the side. 
Bodmin was still clinging to the 
canoe. After a few strokes I turned 


and made my way back to the boat. 
I held my left arm out of the water. 

“You're swimming the wrong 
way,” shouted Sykes. 

“T know that,” I said. “I forgot 
to take off my wristwatch.” 

Somebody undid the strap and I 
tumed back to Bodmin. As I 
swam I went over the life-saving 
drill in my mind. I began to feel 
worried. I recalled that if the person 
you're trying to save gets into a 
panic and struggles you're advised 


to knock him out with a sharp blow. 


on the jaw. 

I hoped Bodmin would not get 
into a panic. And when I reached 
him I was glad to see there was no 
sign of it. In fact, he seemed to be 
enjoying himself. He was grinning 
all over his face. 

T made him turn on his back and, 
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with my hands under his armpits, I 
towed him to the boat. It was all 
very easy. I decided life-saving 
wasn’t so bad after all. 

But I can’t help wondering what 
would have happened if it had been 
necessary to hit Bodmin on the jaw. 


You see, Bodmin is a boxer. I’ve 
seen him fight. Somehow I don’t 
think I would have had enough 
strength to knock him out. He’s a 
good-tempered chap usually, but 
you never know. He might have 
taken it into his head to hit me on 
the jaw and knock me out! 


And then where would we. have 
been? 
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[™ not really absent-minded. Not 

like my father. It’s just. that 
sometimes I have important things 
on my mind. Things that leave no 
room for trivialities. 


My father, too, used. to have im 
portant things on his mind. I 
remember going with him to get a 
drink of water. It was dark and our 
house had not yet been equipped 
with electric light. You had to carry 
matches with you and light the gas 
when you went from room to room. 


My father stood at the sink, lit a 
match, and held it under the water- 
tap. When the water put out the 
flame he found a glass on the drain- 
ing-board and held this under the 
incandescent mantle, turning on the 
gas. I wondered what he was doing. 
So did he when the smell brought 
him to his senses a few moments 
later. 


I’ve never done anything like that. 
The best, or worst, I ever did was to 
stand at the door inside my office, 
knocking on it. I wanted to speak 
to Mr. Buckworthy. In my imagina- 
tion I had already crossed the passage 
and was standing outside his door. 
I couldn’t make out why he didn’t 
answer me. 


I knocked loudly. People heard 
the noise coming from my room and 
wondered what was going on. At 
last I opened the door and stepped 
out. I expected to find myself in 
Buckworthy’s room. I was aston- 
ished to discover I was in the 
passage with a lot of people staring 
at.me. 


I’m all right with letters as long as 
I can keep them in my hand. But 
it’s no good if I need my hand for 
anything else before I get to a post 
box. Then I put the thing in my 
pocket. 


“ Oh, dear,” said my wife at break- 
fast the other day. ‘“ My sister's got 
seats for that thing at the Phoenix 
and she’s offered to take me.” 


“What’s wrong with that?” I 
asked. 


“Only that I’ve written to Anne 
Tregg and said I'd go to her party 
on the same day. She'll be very 
offended if I put her off now.” 


“You wrote to her?” I asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes. I gave you the letter to 
post yesterday.” 

I put my hand in my pocket and 
brought out a rather crumpled 
envelope. “I thought you might 
change your mind,” I said. 





“One at a time!" 
One at a time!” 


My wife didn’t believe me. Still, 
it’s useful to have a bad memory 
sometimes. 
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HAVE an endowment insurance 
policy which matures for pay- 
ment this year. It is very small and 
when I tell my friends about it they 
look at me in surprise as if I must 
be a particularly robust specimen of 
sixty or seventy. As a matter of fact 
I took it out when I was a very 
young man. 

A fellow I used to know, named 
Roberts, had just become an insur- 
ance agent and he decided to make 
me his first victim. He thought it a 
good idea to try out his patter on 


one of his friends and asked me 
to let him know, for future reference, 
which of his points impressed me 
most. 

As a matter of fact none of them 
impressed me at all. I was not 
afraid of the poverty-stricken old age 
he described so luridly. At that time 
I thought I was going to make so 
much money I would be able to give 
it away, like Lord Nuffield. 

But after three weeks I gave in 
and asked Roberts what was the 
smallest monthly or quarterly sum 
his company would accept. He 
leafed through his pamphlets and 
tables and then asked : 

“When would you want the 
policy to mature? Sixty-five ? 
Sixty? Seventy?” 

“Oh, I couldn't wait as long as 
that,” I said.“ Thirty.” 

“ Thirty?” he said. 

“Yes.” 


“But you'd still be a young 
man.” 

In the end we made a compromise 
and I signed the proposals. 

He asked me what it was that 
had finally convinced me I ought 
to insure my life, and I explained, 
in youthful honesty, that I was not 
convinced at all. It was just that 
his persistence had worn me out. 

I discovered afterwards that 1 
had worn him out too. A few weeks 
later he told me he had given up 
being an insurance agent. 

He said it was much too exhaust- 
ing. He said he was doing very 
well selling vacuum cleaners. 


bob 


HESE Household Exhibitions 
ought to be stopped. They 

have an unsettling effect on women. 
My wife went to one last week and 
arrived home simply dripping with 
samples, leaflets and catalogues. One 
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particular brochure, describing te 
latest kitchen equipment and con- 
taining highly coloured pictures of 
acres of gleaming sinks and cup- 
boards to match, .was continually 
finding its way on to the arm of 
my chair. I sensed A HINT and 
decided it was time to act. 

“My dear,” I said, flicking over 
the pages, “do you think you 
would really be happy surrounded 
by all this standardised stuff?” 

Before she could answer I pressed 
qn, “Quite apart from popping: 
the joint in the washer and slipping 
my shirts in the refrigerator, just 
think of all those absolutely identical 
cupboards. You'd spend half your 
time wondering which was which, 
whereas now you dart unerringly 
to the one with the knob off the 
door knowing that there you are 
certain to find the jar labelled 
* RAISINS’ which, in fact, contains 
the tapioca...” 


~ Really,” my wife began, but I 
waved her into silence. 

“And what about all those cun- 
ning little hidey holes ?—matches 
behind the kettleholder ; the wire 
for unstopping the sink behind 
the soap-dish, and so on. You’d 
miss those. Not a nook or cranny 
anywhere. Anybody’s kitchen!” 

“You know what / think,” I 
went on, “it’s having your kitchen 
as you want it, knowing where 
everything is, expressing your per- 
sonality and creative instincts—it’s 
just those things that have made you 
the marvellous cook you are.” 

“Darling !” said my wife. 

I went into the hall, put on my 
hat and coat and made ready to dash 
for my bus. 

“It’s not the money,” I said, as 1 
kissed her goodbye. 

“ Of course it isn’t, darling,” she 
said, and kissed me again. 


Commentator 





by HYNES 




















Pancake Lady 
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It might have happened to you 


BLACK SATURDAY 


T was the middle of the afternoon 

on a fine autumn Saturday and 

the problem with which I was faced 

was of some magnitude: whether 

to take my own life immediately 

or to take a chance on waiting to 
5.30 p.m. 

I will be quite frank in admitting 
that I could not bring my usual 
clarity of mind to bear upon this 
particular difficulty. The reasons, 
I believe, were two-fold. The family 
was making such a devil of a noise 





by 6. B. Wakelam 


and I could not readily decide upon 
which method to use. 

Many of you, with far greater 
experience in these matters, may be 
scornful of the hesitation which I 
was showing. I should like to say, 
purely in self-defence, that I had 
been constantly reminding myself 
that he who hesitates is lost, but this, 
strange as it may seem, did not have 
the necessary spurring effect, pro- 
bably because I was lost in any case. 

It is not the gayest of experiences 


“1 say, is this fellow annoying you?” 
13 


to be weighing problems of this 
importance in the scales of your 
harassed mind and to have the 
children climbing over you, with 
requests that you take them to the 
park to play football. 

It is even more exasperating when 
your wife starts to tick you off for 
being such a misery on one of the 
few Saturday afternoons that you’ve 
decided not to go to the football 
match. 

Ignoring these probes, I had 
decided that this was a tragedy 
which must be borne entirely upon 
the shoulders of the man in the 
family. These innocent souls must 
not be burdened with the father’s 
troubles. 

I applied myself to the pressing 
problem of how the merciful task 
was to be carried out. 

There was rat poison in the cellar, 
but I had seen rats die and the 
vision did not appeal to me. 

I might string myself up with my 
wife’s clothés-line, but I remembered 
how strongly she had objected when 

“I tried to borrow it for roping the 
cabin trunk when we went on holiday. 

There was my razor, but, running 
my hand over the face, I realised 
how inadequately it had performed 
its more legitimate task in the 
morning, and the prospects did 
not seem very bright. 

Try as I did, no happy method 
would readily come to mind, so I 
decided to consider other aspects 
of the matter in the hope that 
a suitable solution would develop 
from the sub-conscious mind whilst 
the semi-conscious part of me was 
delving elsewhere. 

Yes, this had been an utter and 
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unforgivable breach of trust and, 
whilst I have on no occasion held 
myself to be a man of honour, I 
have always been bound by a deep 
sense of loyalty to my friends. 

I would never hear it said that J 
had done this deed. The immensity 
of the crime had only become 
apparent to me some two hours 
previously and although I had made 
every effort to charter a “ Comet ” 
airliner, I had been informed that, 
in spite of the extremity of my 
situation, this was impossible and 
that no ‘plane was available which 
would travel the hundred and fifty 
miles in fifteen minutes necessary to 
extricate me from the miserable 
situation. ™ 

I could imagine the position 
clearly. One unlucky turn of chance 
and my folly would rob my life-long 
friend of’a fortune. His wife and 
children who could otherwise have 
been provided with all the advantages 
which only wealth can bestow 
would now be condemned to pass 
their years upon this earth in poverty. 

Oh, the misery of yet another man 
being brought into this situation 
by that horrible little word “if.” 

If only Jack Robinson had not 
asked me to post his football coupon 
for him. If only I had not forgotten 
to do so. 

Dare I wait to find out the results 
of the matches? 


POTTED BIOGRAPHY 


IS tub wouldn’t house 
A spouse, 
So Diogenes 
Had no progenes. 
‘NorMaN HELM 





“T think I'll say a few more, to give the blanket time to warm up!” 


The Man from Korea 
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“Anyone seen my coat?” 


POCKET ADVENTURE 


HAVE always been afraid some- 
body would steal my raincoat. 
There was nothing special about it, 
it looked no better than any other, 
but the thought stuck in my mind 
like a wasp in a honey pot. 

You will understand my feelings, 
then, when the waiter showed me toa 
seat with my back to the coat-stand. 

I hesitated, as anyone might, but 
a glance convinced me it was the 
only available seat in the restaurant. 
And how could I explain my fad 
without a good deal of fuss ? 

“Nozzing izee matter, zurr?” 


by Irvine Hunt 


“No, nothing, thank you,” I said 
and I sat hurriedly. 

The soup was completely lost on 
me on this occasion. The whole of 
the time was spent in my wondering 
if my coat were still there. 

Twice I managed to get a quick 
look round, once when I recalled 
the waiter to supply fresh water, 
and again when my serviette slipped 
to the floor. 

You think me silly? You are 
not to blame, of course, yet my fears 
were not entirely without justification, 
as you will see. I hurried the main 





. . That's odd, sores bs pain ae ne fe P 
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course and gulped my coffee. For 
once its tepid condition passed 
uncriticised and I accepted the bill 
without comment. I also forgot to tip 
the waiter, and so saved sixpence. 

The café was still crowded and 
the coat-rack laden with apparel. 
Everybody’s, that is, except mine. 
Yes, it had happened ! My coat had 
gone. 

“Waiter! My raincoat,” I cried. 
“Ithas gone. Somebody has stolen 
it.” 

In an instant I was the centre of a 
small gathering of waiters who wore 
expressions of unlimited dismay. 
Stolen? In their restaurant? Im- 
possible! 

“ Ze coat, it was new?” 

“No, but too good to lose. It 
was double-breasted, green sheen, 
leather buttons. . . .” 

“Moment!” One, more sleek, 
more perceiving, more efficacious 
than the others held up a_ finger. 
Then he deftly drove his other hand 


into the jumble on the stand. 
“ Your coat, I tink?” 

It was. Covered by two others 
of similar material, I had failed to 
see it when searching the stand. 
How I got outside eludes me now. 
All I can remember is apologising 
to a fat, scowling manager, paying 
my bill, clutching my coat and 
leaving in an embarrassed scuttle. 

Outside, I tumbled into a ribbon 
of pavement-walkers and tried to 
collect my wits. What a fool I had 
been! What a fool. Lamentations 
might have gone on indefinitely, but 
a light shower drove me into a 
shoppers’ arcade to don my coat. 

It seemed heavy. Funny. I 
suppose it really was mine? I put 
my hand into the pocket. I touched 
something cold. Cold and steel. 
My hand shrank away and then 
returned.. No, it was impossible. 


And yet it was not, it was a revolver. 
I felt my cheeks pale below my 
ears. How had it got there? 


It 
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PEROXY 
SAYS: 






“John is all feet 
when he's dancing 
and all hands when 


we sit out.” 


° 





couldn’t be my coat, but a glance 
convinced me it was. I had to 
examine the gun, but not here. 
Without taking it from my pocket 
I hurried down the street like a man 
mad. The convenience. The public 
convenience. Down the steps. A 
penny, quick, a penny. I dropped it 
in the slot and in a moment was 
inside and the door “ engaged.” 

It was a very good revolver. A 
Webley .38. Whoever had owned 
it was a pretty penny out. I looked 
at the bullet chamber. Two bullets 
had been fired. I looked at the 
barrel. Clouded and dusty. A 
faint, acrid smell lingered about it. 

For a moment I had a queasy 
suspicion that it had been planted. 
But a steadier regard for the situation 
told me no one would get rid of a 
gun, and a good gun, in such a silly 
way. No, it must be accidental. 

But what should I do? Should I 
take it to the police, or keep it? 
I decided to keep it. After all, no 
one knew I had it, except perhaps 
the owner and even he seemed to be 
disinterested. 
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In this frame of mind I regained 
the pavement and discovered it was 
almost 2.30 and I was late for work. 
The bank manager would give me 
the dickens! For the second time 
that day I hurried as a madman. 
At last Brand Parade, past Jeanette’s, 
the furriers, through a crowd outside 
Vain’s sports outfitters, then Smith’s, 
Johnson’s, Wardleworth’s, and 
Styme’s, jewellers. The bank was 
in sight. 

But something seemed 
happening outside Styme’s. The 
passers-by were scattering. A car 
back-fired once, twice, and then 
suddenly two men burst from the shop 
bearing trays of jewels. They had guns 
and as they hurried towards a car 
they trained them on the crowd. 

We seemed petrified. ' Nobody 
dared to move. Then I sprang into 
action. As the doors slammed to 
I drew the revolver and ran forward. 
I pointed it from the hip and 
squeezed the trigger. Nothing hap- 
pened. Again I squeezed. Nothing 
happened.  Livid and angry, I waved 
wildly and squeezed again, and this 
time a live bullet came opposite the 
firing pin and exploded. Of all the 
things I had to hit it had to be a 
policeman’s helmet ! 

Of course, it is all over now. 
The film company charged me for 
interrupting their “ location ” work, 
the policeman arrested me for being 
unlawfully in possession of a fire- 
arm and the bank gave me the sack. 

But I’ve still got my raincoat. 
I’ve still got my raincoat. I won’t 
let them take it from me. I won't 
let_them., 

Even though the name on the 
collar isn’t mine. 


to be 





TWO A DAY ARRIVE IN BRITAIN 


More and More 


Stowaways 


‘OU can’t get away from 
the fact that the stow- 
away is, technically anyway, 
a criminal. He is, as the 
Oxford Dictionary has it, 
“a person getting free passage by 
going aboard ship and hiding till 
she is at sea.” But I have yet to 
meet the sailor who could honestly 
say he regarded a stowaway as a 
thief. More often officers and 
men alike look upon him with toler- 
ance, pity and a certain amount of 
admiration for his “guts.” 

The obvious point is that no 
one would choose to stow away who 
could afford to pay his fare; and 
the fact that he is willing to face 
danger, discomfort and a jail sen- 
tence at the end of it, shows that 
he wants to make that voyage pretty 
badly. 

He miay, of course, be a criminal 
already—seeking to flee from the 
arm of the law—but more likely he 
is a fellow down on his luck, fed 
up with his wife, dissatisfied with 
conditions in his own country, 
hoping to make a new start in some 
prodigious land of milk and honey 
across the seas. 
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There have been stowaways for 
as long as men have put to sea, and 
I suppose there always will be, but 
figures given by the Home Office 
prove there has been a great increase 
since the war in this unauthorised 
traffic. Since 1945, in fact, 5,168 
stowaways have,entered the United 
Kingdom, 3,026 of them from the 
Colonies and 2,142 from alien 
countries. Every day of the year an 
average of two stowaways land in 
this country, and as many more 
make their presence known on 
outward-bound vessels. 

How do they do it—and why? 
Part of the reason for the present 
large figures lies in the fact that many 
countries—our own included—have 
tightened up the regulations regard- 
ing entry into the Merchant Navy. 

In pre-war days it was possible for 
the unskilled labourer to work his 
passage round the world without 
much difficulty; he could present 
himself to the Captain as an ordinary 
seaman, and the Captain would 
probably be glad of his services to 
fill a gap caused by sickness, death 
or desertion. When this man reached 
the country he was aiming fer, he 
would request to be “ signed off” : 


or, if that was not granted, he would 
just desert. 

Nowadays things are not so free 
and easy at sea. A man must be a 
genuine sailor before he gets a job ; 
in all probability he will be required 
to take a training course before he 
even sets foot on the deck. The 
“casual seaman” of yesteryear 
has become the stowaway of 1953. 

Another reason for the large 
number of stowaways entering this 
country is, strangely enough, the 
fascination that Britain holds for 
many dwellers overseas. 

Stories of our “ Welfare State,” 
free medical attention, national assis- 
tance, cut-price false teeth and 
spectacles—these have made a deep 
impression on the minds of many 
Colonial subjects; to such an 
extent, indeed, that some of them 
feel they must get to Britain at all 


costs. 
Con / 


months of 1952 (the 
last figures available), 


162 stowaways arrived here from the 
West Indies alone. Sixty-four of them 
were, for various reasons, refused 
permission to land, but the rest 
found their way (via prison) to 
the Labour Exchange and the 
National Assistance Board. 

The reasons why some stowaways 
are refused permission to land are 
precisely the same as the reasons 
why some fare-paying passengers 
are sent back. I quote from the 
Home Office on this point : ‘‘ Stow- 
aways are not necessarily illegal 
immigrants ; the only thing illegal 
about them may be that they have 
not paid their fare.” 

If a stowaway is a British subject 
(ie., from the Dominions or 
Colonies), and provided he is not 

in “‘ undesirable character,” he can- 
not be refused admission to this 
country. - Having paid the penalty 
for stowing away (usually about a 
fortnight in jail), he is perfectly free 
to remain in this country, get a 
job or obtain National Assistance. 
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IN MY OPINION THEYRE —— 


by Edgar Norfield 


The Colonial Office could not 
give me exact details as to why the 
64 (mentioned above) were sent 
back, but I imagine it would be 
because their right to claim “ British 
Subject ” was doubtful, or because 
they had been marked down as 
“undesirable” in the country of 
their origin. 

I should say that Britain is more 
lenient towards stowaways than 
most other countries. But here, 
again, one has got to be careful to 
make a distinction between stowing 
away and illegal immigration. 

Stowing away is a civil crime and 
is dealt with as such by the justices, 
who are not concerned with the 
status of the individual. Illegal 
immigration, on the other hand, is 
dealt with solely by the Immigra- 
tion Office acting on the instructions 
of the Government. 

In my experience stowaways are 


treated more harshly in most other: 


countries (America particularly), but 
this is probably due to the fact 


that most stowaways reaching those 
countries are, in addition, illegal 
immigrants. In Britain, the majority 
of stowaways reaching here are 
British subjects (albeit coloured), 
and I think for that reason they are 
dealt with more leniently. 

It is quite impossible to give any 
figures as to the number of stowaways 
leaving. this country, because the 
court cases dealing with them would 
be heard in countries all over the 
world and would affect also ships 
of many different nationalities. 

My friends in the Service tell me, 
though, that there is quite as much 
stowing away outward bound as 
homeward bound, if not more. 

Main goal for British stowaways 
is the Dominions—Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand particu- 
larly—and not so much America 
(probably because they know they 
won't be allowed to land there). 
It’s important to 
remember, _ inci- 
dentally, that the 
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stowaways Icaving Britain are not 
necessarily British. 

How the stowaway gets on board 
and remains undetected for a period 
of two or three days is very largely 
a mystery. I have spoken to a dozen 
or more different practitioners of 
the art and I have received a dozen 
or more different answers. Generally 
speaking, though, it seems to resolve 
itself into a combination of luck, 
guesswork and poor supervision 
on the part of the crew. 

The well-dressed and refined stow- 
away makes, when he can, for the 
passenger ships. It is easy enough 
to get on board “to see someone 
off ” and it is easier still to miss that 
final whistle for “ all visitors ashore.” 

During the first couple of days 
he can mingle with the passengers 
and may even manage to partake 
of his meals in the first-class saloon. 
A small amount of cash in his 
pocket will suffice to keep him clean- 
shaven at the barber’s shop, and his 
only difficulty—and the one which 
usually leads to his disclosure— 
is where to lay his head at night. 

He will be discovered eventually, of 
course, and then he will probably 
be set to work scrubbing the decks. 
On the whole, though, it’s rather a 
comfortable way of stowing away if 
you can manage it. 


‘OSTLY the stowaway is not so 
fortunate, and must take what 
opportunity offers in the way of a 
dirty-looking cargo ship. Here 
he places himself to a large extent 
in the hands of Providence, for he 
can only trust that the vessel will go 
roughly in the direction he is aiming 
for and will not be diverted by a last- 
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minute radiogram trom the owners. 

The labelled destinations on the 
cargo will usually give some guide 
in this matter, and the state of the 
hatches will indicate the best moment 
to arrive on board. Many a stow- 
away has spent an uncomfortable 
24 hours on board, only to discover 
that the ship was not sailing till 
the following week ! 

The actual setting foot on the 
deck need cause little anxiety. 
There are always swarms of men 
hanging round a ship—stevedores, 
foremen, carpenters and the like— 
and our stowaway is unlikely to be 
noticed. His choice of a hiding 
place, however, will probably cause 
most qualms and is the most critical 
moment of the whole venture. 

Ninety-eight per cent. of all 
stowaways are amateurs at the 
game ; that is to say, they have never 
done it before. Many of them, in 
fact, may never have so much as 
seen a ship before in their lives. 
This doubtless accounts for the 
weird and highly dangerous hide- 
outs some of them choose. 

When a vessel is moored alongside 
a quay, the chain locker, in which 
the anchor chains are coiled. up, 
may seem a safe and inconspicuous 
spot in which to stow away. Many 
“illegal passengers” have parked 
themselves there, apparently 
oblivious of the fact that if the 
order “let go the anchor” were 
to be given, they would be battered 
to pieces by the flailing chains. 

Under the canvas covers of the 
lifeboats is another spot which 
attracts stowaways, and it has the 
obvious advantage of safety in 
emergencies, together with a liberal 


supply of easily-broached rations. 
But in the well-ordered ship our 
stowaway would be discovered 
almost before the vessel had passed 
the harbour mouth, for the lifeboats 
are checked each time she puts to 
sea. 


Dangers and discomfort do not 
deter the ardent stowaway. I have 
spoken to a man who locked himself 
in the ice box and was discovered, 

* blue with cold, some twelve hours 
later. Another hid himself under a 
pile of coal in the bunkers and re- 
mained there without food and drink 
for two days. 


The question of when to disclose 
his presence on board is another 
factor of some importance. A good 
wristwatch is a necessity for all 
stowaways ; for many of them, sur- 
mising that the vessel had been under 
way a good 24 hours, have given 
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themselves up just in time to be 
dropped with the pilot ! 


You will notice that I have 
spoken of our stowaway throughout 
as “he.” Is there never a woman 
stowaway? Yes, very occasionally 
there is, but only rarely does she 
carry out the venture without some 
help from one or more members of 
the crew. Occasionally, too, she 
may be what one may call an 
“ involuntary . stowaway.”* 


There was the celebrated case of an 
American vessel leaving Belfast, 
for instance, in which a woman 
stowaway was reported nearly 20 
hours after the ship had left port. 
The Chief Officer went to investigate 
and found her lying in one of the 
sailor’s bunks in an alcoholic stupor : 
aremnant from the “ farewell party ” 
the night before! 


PeTER WILLIAMS 


FRANCE GREETS 
LITTLE PRINCE 


One of last year’s most popular L.O. 
features was “ The Little Prince” —the 
first time Royalty had been made the 
subject of a strip cartoon. Our readers 
will be amused to see how a leading 
French artist, Jean Bellus of “ France- 
Dimanche,” has handled the same idea. 

(Note: The nickname for Little 


Prince in France—see birthday cake 
below—is “ Plum Pudding.”) 















Naval Maneuvres 


—and here’s how 
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"Isn't it time we woke him up?” 
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Near-tragedy on the golf lirks 


SW 





G OF THE PENDULUM 


by J. Foster 


RIEVES had finally decided to 
kill Morgan. 

It wasn’t a decision hastily made, 
but one which he had been con- 
sidering for a long time ; or. rather, 
one which he had been resisting for 
along time. After all, it's a big step 
to take just because a fellow beats 
you at golf. 

Not that that was the whole 
trouble. Morgan not only beat 
Grieves at golf, but he did it con- 
sistently. That perhaps would have 
been bearable if Morgan had not, 
by virtue of his superiority at the 


game, set himself out to correct 
Grieves’s faults. 

Still not enough reason for 
murder ? Well the final backbreaking 
straw was that Grieves had a con- 
suming passion to play good golf, 
it was his whole life, and the more 
Morgan corrected him the worse he 
became. 

One day he crystallised the 
muddled business in his head ; it 
was as if a telescope had suddenly 
become properly focused. He, 
Grieves, wanted to play good golf 
more than anything else in the 





“ Kiss you? How?" 
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world. Morgan was preventing him 
by his  well-meant interference. 
Morgan must go. 

It was as simple as that—and so 
Grieves had finally decided to kill 
Morgan. 

Once that point was settled a load 
was lifted from Grieves’s mind. He 
felt better than he had done for 
months and his golf even seemed to 
improve a bit, but not much: Mor- 
gan’s influence prevented that. With 
a happier heart than he had had 
for many a month he set about 
preparing Morgan’s death. * 

First of all there must be no 
motive. Nobody must be able to 
say that he had a good reason for 
wishing Morgan dead. Motive was 
the first thing the police would seize 
on, so Grieves cultivated Morgan’s 
company more than ever, In the 
club-house they became known as 
inseparable. They could be seen at 
all times out on the course, Morgan 
the tutor, Grieves the pupil, trying to 
correct the latest fault brought about 
by the last correction. Who could 
have less motive for murder than 
the pupil who now relied so patently 
upon the instruction of his master ? 

Grieves spent many hours ponder- 
ing on how the actual killing was to 
take place. What weapon should he 
use? How could he dispose of it 
and the body afterwards? What 
explanation would there be for 
Morgan’s disappearance ? 

Suddenly it was all too easy. The 
weapon—a golf club; the death— 
accidental; the place—the golf 
course. So natural, so appropriate, 
no need for any concealment. 

Morgan often stood behind Grieves 
to point out a flaw in his swing. This 


alone put Grieves off, but could he 
be blamed if he overswung on his 
back swing perhaps—went back 
farther than usual, or—no, better 
still—followed. through more than 
normal, when the speed of the club 
head would be greater and more 
likely to kill? 

Such a tragic accident it would be 
—he practised on a dummy for 
weeks until he could be sure of 
hitting it approximately where 
Morgan’s head would be. 


NE Wednesday afternoon 

Grieves and Morgan walked 

out to the first tee together. The 

course was fairly busy—half-day 

closing in town, But, then, Grieves 
wanted witnesses. 

“Your honour, Bill,” said 
Morgan. “ Show me the way,” 

Grieves teed up, concentrated 
mightily and sliced his ball over the 
road which runs parallel to the first 
fairway, and into the river. 

“Too much right hand; 
again,” prompted Morgan. 

Grieves’s next attempt hit the 
ground an inch in front of ‘his tee 
and then scuttled wearily up the 
fairway, achieving some thirty yards. 

“Nice line,” said Morgan face- 
tiously as, nonchalantly, he teed up 
and drove two hundred yards or 
more towards the green. 

Grieves ground his teeth, then 
remembered and consoled «himself 
with what he meant to do very soon 
now. 

In his imaginings, Grieves had 
‘always placed the murder at the 
seventh tee. Lucky number, he 
thought, but to-day Morgan’s superi- 
ority was so insufferable that it was 
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try 


only with the greatest control that 
he refrained from doing the deed a 
dozen times before. At last, how- 
ever, both balls were sunk in the hole 
on the sixth green, the flag replaced, 
and then they were on the seventh 
tee. 

Morgan, who, despite the strokes 
hhe gave Grieves, had won every hole 
up till then, teed up first as usual, 
and drove a far straight ball well on 
its way to the green. “ That’s the 
last shot you’ll ever take,” thought 
Grieves, and aloud : ‘‘ Stand behind 
‘me and see what I am doing wrong, 
Fred.” 

After a glance to see that Morgan 
was in position, he addressed his 
ball. This was it, then; now for 
the final result of all his planning ; 
one swing and he was free—free of 
Morgan and free to play good golf. 
He stared glassily at his ball, riveted 
his eyes there and slowly swung back 
his club. 

At the top of his swing he paused 
ever so slightly. What he was going 
to do would be done for ever—dare 
the face the consequences? With a 
rush, down came the club, down and 
in front of him, and then round the 
back of his neck as far as he could 
go, reaching for Morgan's head, 
reaching for the spot which months 
of practice told him would be filled 
with Morgan looking for faults in 
his swing, ready to criticise, ready 
to poke fun, or pretend to be 
sympathetic. All his resolve and 
preparation culminated in the swish 
of the club. 

He was conscious that he had hit 
the ball, but when was he going to 
feel the impact of Morgan’s head? 
Endlessly it seemed he stood poised 
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there, waiting for a cry, or the 
sound of a failing body, or—— 
“* Whata beauty !” Morgan’s voice. 
Grieves looked up, ‘and there in the 
distance was his ball, straight and 
true, streaking down the fairway like 
adart. “I told you it was all in the 
follow through, that and the pause 
on the top of your back swing. By 
jove, though, you only just missed 
me.” 

Through a mist of tears and a 
feeling of deep love Grieves turned 
and saw Morgan grinning delight- 
edly behind him, and realised he had 
failed. 

Had he failed, though? He had 
hit a screaming drive. Had he hit 
on the formula after all these years, 
the follow through, the slight pause ? 
He could hardly wait to get up on 
his ball and hit it again. That after- 
noon he hit it again and again, 
straight and far. 

Grieves won that round, and has 
never looked back since. He is the 
club champion this year, and pointed 
out to visitors with pride. 

He and Morgan still play together 
regularly. Poor old Morgan, his 
game has gone to pieces. Can’t 
understand it really, because he is 
tutored by the club champion, and 
it is pleasant to see the trouble 
Grieves takes to improve the game 
of such an obvious rabbit. 


FEUD 

‘D McDougal 

Played the bougal. 
His friend Mcleod, 
Thought it too leod, 
So he tossed a caber 
At his naber. 

T. H. TEMPLEMAN 





“...and so, with the referee’s decision si 
criticism, we return you to the studio.” 
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SLUGGING VERSUS SKILL 


The Lost Art of 
Boxing 


[TE sport of boxing, 
which had its first 
official champion way back 
in 1719, was then described 


as “the scientific art of 
self-defence” (writes TERRY 
LEIGH-LYE), and it was generally 
considered to be the main purpose 
of the accomplished boxer to be 
able to strike a blow without re- 
ceiving one in return. This 
conception of the sport lasted until 
the beginning of the second world 
war, and after that, spreading 
across the Atlantic, other ideas 
became acceptable to the general 
run-of-the-mill fighter. 


These ideas were, briefly, to 
give the customers the maximum 
amount of thrills by methods which 
emphasised all that is brutal and 
atavistic in boxing, and disregard 
the finer and more scientific points 
of the game. 8 


It may well be argued that boxing 
crowds have always been attracted 
by the “slugger” as opposed to 
the scientific exponent of the art. 
The names of such men as Jack 
Dempsey and our own Kid Lewis 
are examples which have often been 


quoted to me to justify this con- 
tention. 

When this argument crops up, 
as it frequently does, I point out 
that while Dempsey and Lewis 
were primarily fighters, they were 
also what is described in boxing 
as “Box” fighters. That is, men 
with a sound academic knowledge 
of the principles of the art, who 
evolved a particular style to suit 
their temperaments and” physique, 
based on the art of boxing coupled 
with the more aggressive and animal 
approach which suited their highly 
combative personalities. 

Dempsey, for example, who has 
stated that his life’s motto is “ Keep 
punching,” was a fighter of all-out 
aggression, but his tremendous speed 
plus a bobbing, weaving crouch 
which he adopted, made him an 
extremely difficult target to hit. 
In fact, to-day one of the first 
things that you notice when meeting 
Dempsey, is that he is virtually 
unmarked. 

In Lewis’s case, on more than one 
occasion, when the course of the 
fight demanded, I have seen him 
resort to academic boxing of a 
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perfection of which no present 
pugilist is capable. 

Regrettably to-day, the majority 
of our leading boxers (with certain 
notable exceptions) have no know- 
ledge of the finer points of the game 
and are quite incapable of changing 
their style in the manner which old- 
timers could do, to cope with the 
various situations as they presented 
themselves. 

Of course, one of the principal 
reasons for this is that, as. life 
becomes easier, far fewer young 
men seek a living in the professional 
rings, quite rightly realising that it is 
a cruel and a drastic profession. 

Before the war, entertainment 





V, 


we 


such as television, wireless sets 
and dance-halls were outside the 
pockets of most working-class lads 
brought up under the threat of mass 
unemployment.’ Naturally enough, 
under those conditions, the ring 
with its fabulous stories of the 
riches that could be won by the 
successful, attracted boys from all 
over the country. 

Often, these lads would set out 
knowing little of boxing, but as 
there were at least six small shows 
running nightly in London alone, 
they were kept regularly employed, 
and learned their trade in the hard 
school of experience. 

To-day, a fighter can be a cham; 


“*You, and your white heather!” 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS! 
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“If Twas ina 
hurry Td fly 
over — but on 
an ocean liner 
° ° they've got 
movies, swim- 
ming pools, 
dances, the 
best cuisine.” 
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pionship prospect when he has had 
only 20 or so fights. In other 
words, virtually a novice. 

For example,  ex-welterweight 
champion, Wally Thom, had had 
only 23 fights before winning the 
British title from Eddie Thomas, who 
in turn, had become champion after 
taking part in only 24 professional 
contests. 

A notable exception to this rule is 
Johnny Williams, the British heavy~ 
weight champion, who had taken 
part in 50 contests before he won 
his title from Jack Gardner, That 
experience—against opposition de- 
liberately selected by his astute 
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manager, Ted Broadribb, to give 
him a wide range of knowledge— 
undoubtedly helped to evolve a 
heavyweight champion whom Ameri- 
can critics acknowledge as “the 
most complete British heavyweight 
since Tommy Farr.” 

Yet, good as Williams is, it is 
significant that Tommy Farr, acknow- 
ledged a veteran past his best, 
is still defeating men 20 years 
his junior and challenging, with all 
seriousness, Williams himself. 

I well remember, just after the 
war, seeing that wonder-boxer from 
Liverpool, Nel Tarleton, at the age 
of 42, outbox and outwit by sheer 


skill and boxing artistry, the chal- 
lenger for his title, Al Philips, 
whose methods had earned him the 
soubriquet of “‘ The Aldgate Tiger.” 
Al Philips was at that time 17 
years Tarleton’s junior. 


‘DAY, all promoters will tell 

you that one of their biggest 
worries is the number of fights which 
have to be stopped because one of 
the contestants receives a badly cut 
eye. Fifteen years ago, boxers 
seldom received serious cuts. What 
is the reason for this epidemic of 
disaster to-day ? 

Firstly, boxers all too frequently 
use their heads as an additional 
method of offence, and butting, 
whether deliberate or accidental, is 
seldom penalised by referees. 

Secondly, nearly three-quarters of 
the modern crop of fighters do not 
punch correctly with the knuckle 
part of the glove, but are inveterate 
slappers, and although I attend on 
an average three tournaments a 
week during the season, I do not 
remember seeing one boxer dis- 
qualified for this breach of the 
rules. 

Indeed, it is universally agreed 
that the present low standard of 
British boxing is partly attributable 
to the fact that few referees under- 
stand their business and so noivces 


are allowed to develop bad 
habits which go unchecked.” 
Lastly, there has disappeared 


from boxing, except on champion- 
ship occasions, the staging of bouts 
of 15 three-minute rounds dura- 
tion. In consequence, many of our 
champions box for the first time 
over that distance when given their 
championship opportunities. 

Because of these short contests, 
more than one fighter has told me 
that he considers road-work un- 
necessary and never practises it. 
Old-timers would be horrified at 
this attitude of mind, as they 
tightly considered road-work to be 
of the greatest benefit, both for 
toning up the system and improving 
their stamina. For example, | 
remember Joe Bowker telling me 
that whether he was in training or 
not, he used to do 10 miles of 
road-work a day. 

In spite of the fact, however, 
that I think boxing as an art has 
to a large degree disappeared, the 
popularity of the sport with the 
crowds is still unquestioned. 

This encourages me to believe 
that sooner or later the public 
will demand that boxers once more 
learn their trade and that boxing 
as we used to know it will be seen 
again in our rings. Let's hope we 


don’t have to wait too long ! 








“I was having a quiet chat with Ronnie Forbes-Fildyke—good chap, 
Ronnie ! we have a lot in common !—when up came that enormous 
Lady Ermyntrude, laid a hand on both our shoulders and exclaimed 
gaily, ‘Now, what are you two men gossiping about?’ Darned 
embarrassing ! Because I mean actually we were discussing . . . well, 
dash it! Chaps don’t give away names, do they! Of course, if you 
really want to know, I suppose you could swivel the page and all that 
sort of rot... ..but sh-h-h! not a word to Lady Ermyntrude !” 
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ion box here, but—well! Some of those 
estions...1” 
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LAUGHTER IN 
THE AIR 


EN PLATT (at the house agent’s): 
“TI said: ‘How do I stand 
for a Council House?’ He said: 
“You don’t stand: you get down 
on your knees.’ ” 
a 
Nat Hope: “She was called 
Angelica. All the boys used to call 
her Angel, for short; but not for 
long.” 


a 
Benny Hill : “* When a lady driver 
puts her hand out you can be certain 
of one thing—the window’s open.” 
a 


Says Bob Monkhouse: “I speak 
French. Not fluently ; just enough 
to get my face slapped.” 

Variety Fanfare. 


HERE was never a woman in 
my life until Agatha came 
along,” says Harry Secombe. 
“* What were your parents? Two 
fathers?” asks Archie Andrews. 


a 
Archie Andrews: “I’m on 
P.A.LE.T.B.” 
Max Bygraves : “ What’s that ?” 
Archie Andrews: “Pay all I 


earn to Brough.” 


2 a 
Beryl Reid (Schoolgirl! Monica 
demonstrates her knowledge of 
First Aid on Archie): “ Now, let 
me see. Hendoes: scissors, cotton 





wool, gun. 
Archie = “e “Gun ries 
Beryl Reid: “In case the pain 


gets too much.” 
Educating Archie. 
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~AM COSTA (talking of Lita 

Rosa) : “ Isn’t she wonderful ! 

She, has everything a singer should 
have. Quite a good voice, too.” 


Sam Costa: ‘I can say what I 
like. The Army can’t take me. 
T’ve got stomach trouble—no guts.” 

The Forces’ Show. 


ENNY LEE (an actor’s agent, 
pretty worried): “ Flossie 

Staccata, my Italian starlet, the 
‘Sicilian Bombshell,’ she’s got to 
have language lessons. . . 

Bernard Braden: “ You mean, 
she doesn’t speak English ?” 

Benny Lee: “She doesn’t speak 
Italian. She comes from Padding- 
ton.” 


Says Bernard Braden: “On a 
sofa actions squeak louder than 
words.” 

Bedtime With Braden. 


LFRED MARKS (Italian tenor) : 

“T have to sing! As soon as 

I hear that big orchestra it does 

something to my big heart and I just 
have to open my big mouth.” 


ic) 


“ Alfredo” (about to climb the 
drainpipe to his beloved’s window) : 
“When in Rome do as Romeo 
does... .” 

Double Top. 


[C OLIVER (when on TV): 
“The technical hitches get 
more laughs than I do.” 
All Star Bill. 





“I like a good gossip, don’t you?” 
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A perfect fit for the vital interview 


“TO CLEAR” 


EORGE wandered dejectedly 
along the pavement. It 
looked as if he would never get a 
job. Interviews always ended the 
same way—he was thanked and 
politely shown the door. “ In- 
sufficient experience. . . too young. . . 
really, hardly your cup of tea, Mr. 
Saunders ”—those phrases !_ George 
glared viciously at two startled pro- 
vincial tourists. 
He remembered that remark he 


by A. G. Morton 


had overheard this morning, made 
by one of the other candidates : 

“Just look at that suit! Never 
keep apples in your pockets, old 
lad.” 

It was awful, but what could he 
do? He could not afford a new 
suit, but if he did not get one he 
looked like a tramp nobody wanted 
in their office. He stopped and stared 
gloomily into a shop window. 

Shirts, ties, sweaters—all were 





sprinkled with glaringly red labels, 
and the glass itself was covered with 
posters announcing ‘ Sale—Expiry 
of Lease. Must Clear.” 

It was eye-catching, tempting, but 
he was not interested. What was the 
use of being interested if you had 
not even got a job? He turned 
away, then checked himself and 
looked back into the window. There 
it was—the suit. Gaily labelled 
“ £5/5/- To Clear,” well cut, quiet 
but distinctive colour, it was just 
right. 

As George stared at it phrases 
from the “situations vacant” 
columns sprang to his mind— 
“ Responsible position—Managerial 
assistant—Junior executive.” It was 
that kind of suit, 

He was roused by a movement at 
the far side of the window. A man 
and a woman were talking and 
pointing at the suit. Rapidly he 
assessed his fortune. It came to a 
little over six pounds. Feet skid- 
ding on the smooth marble of the 
entrance, George raced into the 
shop. A salesman was walking to- 
wards the couple, who were still 
talking. . 

“Excuse me,” gasped George, 
“but I must buy that suit.” 

The salesman was very polite. By 
his manner there might have been 
no more normal method of making 
a purchase. He inquired as to the 
suit the gentleman had in mind, pro- 
duced the suit from the window, ‘and 
ushered George courteously through 
a mirrored door into.a mirror-lined 
cubicle. 

He was also courteous, apolo- 
getic but firm with a suddenly 
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irascible man and woman by the 
window. 

George stripped off his old suit 
and carefully put on the new one. 
He adjusted the adjustable waist- 
band, arranged the “ break” over 
his shoes and exactly placed the 
collar. He‘ examined it front every 
angle, looking in‘all the mirrors. It 
was a perfect fit. 

With a final glance he put on his 
old raincoat—a shabby covering, 
but, as he reflected, he did not Have 
to wear it for interviews. At the 
counter his old suit was wrapped 
into a brown paper parcel and he 
carefully counted out the pourid 
notes in payment—one, two, three, 
four, five. . . for a moment he 
panicked, then found two notes were 
stuck together. He picked up his 
change and walked down the shop 
and through the door, relishing the 
feel of the ends of the trousers 
rustling elegantly against his ankles. 

In the afternoon he reached the 
office for his intérview ten minutes 
before time. There were several 
other applicants in the bare waiting- 
room. None of them talked. 

He took off his raincoat and sat 
down, trying to look as if he knew 
he was: going to get the job but at 
the same: time was too well-bred to 
make his belief uncomfortably ob- 
vious. 


After some minutes he noticed 
that they each looked at him hard, 
then glanced away. They were 
looking at his suit. His spirits rose. 
He wore the’ only new suit in: the 
room and by far the smartest. They 
had noticed and were feeling worried 
by it. 


‘He was the last to be called for the 
interview. He got up quickly and 
walked confidently into the room. 
He sat down opposite the manager 
who was to be his new boss. ,The 
usual questions were asked and he 
answered them coolly and cheerfully. 
But the manager seemed a little 
vague, as if the questions did not 
really matter. He was looking ‘hard 
at George’s suit and had a curious 
twinkle in his eye. George felt all 
his new-found confidence slipping 
away. 

“Thank you, Mr. Saunders. 
Would you mind waiting outside, 
please?’ said the manager. George 
rose slowly to his feet and walked 


to the door. He was not wanted. 
The same as usual. 
“Oh, Mr. Saunders! I hope 


you' won’t mind me asking this, but 
when’ did you get that suit?” 

Startled, George replied’: “* This 
morning, sii 

“For this interview?” 

George nodded. He wanted to 
go. The usual fiasco was’ finished 
and’ he wanted to clear out. 

“Well, before you start work 
with us on Monday, Mr. Saunders, 
perhaps I might suggest a slight 
alteration to the jacket—just here.” 

‘The manager pointed toa part of 
his own jacket. Géorge looked 
dazedly down and stared—at a small 
card emblazoned in red with the in- 
scription “ £5/5/- To Clear.” 








F° some peculiar reason 
I’m freason. 
Although 
There's no snough. 
BARBARA CuMMINS 
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“ And now, Sir, I must ask you to remain quite, quite still.” —— 
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—* Okay, bud! Bring on the dicky-birds !”” 
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Moments na 





Tite day she discovered that checks weren't just things used by banks. 
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Nice girls on the whole 


SORRY YOUVE BEEN TROUBLED 


by Tracey Bovey 


HOSE girls on my telephone 

exchange are a comical lot 

and no mistake. Laugh! Sometimes 
they get me in stitches. 

When I lift up my receiver and dial 
O, you’d think you were in the upper 
circle bar when the curtain’s due to 
go up. The calling bell ringing and 
them chattering away. But do they 
answer ? Not on your life. They’re a 
scream, all right. 

There’s Mollie, the little red-head 
—I know all about her. She’s a hot 
little number if ever there was one. 
Yes, I know all about you, Mollie, 


more than you think. You sham- 
pooed your hair last night, didn’t 
you? And this morning you can’t 
do anything with it. (I could do 
something with it, Mollie, when 
you hold me up on a long distance.) 

You had a perm last week and your 
boy friend said you looked ever so 
much like Rita Hayworth. By the 
way, you’d better be careful with 
him, the way things seem to be 
going. If I had been you, Mollie, 
and he had done to me what he did 
to you, I wouldn’t just have screamed 
like you did. I'd have clocked him 




















“I suppose you went to the ballet again last night, Miss Peabody.” 
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with my handbag. If you go out 
with old Smartie again, Mollie, you 
should check up on your zippers. 

Then there’s Gert. She’s just the 
opposite from Mollie. No boy friend 
for Gert. She wouldn’t have time, 
she’s always knitting. She’s been 
working on a two-piece for the last 
fortnight and I’ve just hated having 
to phone up and disturb her. She 
has to count the stitches before she 
can answer. It’s a joke, Ican tell you. 

If I’ve got an urgent call to make 
and she’s got a lot of stitches to count, 
I just stand there and chuckle away 
to myself. The bell-ringing doesn’t 
seem to put her out, either. ‘‘ Ninety- 
one, ninety-two, ninety-three, ninety- 
four—Number please ?”” 

‘Well, it doesn’t really matter what 

number I ask for, because ninety- 
four is certain to creep into it. 
“Give me CAPRICORN 4186,” 
say 1. 
“CAPRICORN 4194,” says Gert. 
It's her way of remembering the 
stitches, I suppose. And I can shout 
as much as I like and bang that 
little thing up and down, but she 
goes right ahead and gets me CAPRI- 
CORN 4194. Oh, yes, she’s a 
comical one, is Gert. 


inl! 





“ Look, on second thoughts, we'll have "em over here... . 
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The only one I don’t like quite 
so much is little old Greedyguts. 
That isn’t her real name and she 
doesn’t know I call her that. Her 
real name is Flossie. She’s always 
in the middle of a light snack when I 
call up. 

At first I thought maybe I 
always get through at elevenses. 
But no, sir. I've looked at the clock 
and checked up. She has tenses and 
twelveses too, does Flossie. And 
twoses and threeses and fourses. I 
think it’s doughnuts that she eats. 
There’s a soggy sound and a quick- 
ness of breathing like a dog under 
a blanket looking for fleas. I’m 
sure it’s not pastries. They would 
clear away sooner and she could 
fit me in as they went by. 

It makes every number sound 
the same when she repeats it back 
to you. Just EGLPOMPH BIFUN- 
PHMGLAW. And you get a whole 
lot of wrong numbers that way. 

No, I reckon I don’t string along 
with Flossie quite like I do with the 
others. But they’re nice girls on the 
whole and I wouldn’t mind meeting 
them. Especially little cute-puss 
with the perm, if all she tells the 
others is true. 





“ Made from start to finish right here in our workroom.” 
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‘OU. must admit, dar- 
ling, it’s a most shat- 
tering experience for a girl 
to have her rear suspendah 
positively falling to pieces outside 


Wellington Barracks, of all 
places. 

(Myrtle speaking.) 

I mean, right in. front of 


several of those huge Guards 
persons in their fluffy bearskins 
and their pretty red costumes. 

I mean, apart from a few rathah 
ribald remarks out of the corners 
of their mouths, 
all they could do 
was gape at me. 

Othahwise 
they’d have been 
severely court- 
martialled for 
knocking off work without per- 
mission. 

My deah, I believe their colonel 
person gets frightfly uppity if they 
dare leave their little sentry-boxes 
even five minutes before the propah 
time. 

Of course, darling, it’s simply 
magnificent discipline, but not terri- 
bly helpful when a girl could rahly 
use some able-bodied assistance. 

I mean, theah I was in this awful 
predicament, one stocking perfectly 
all right, but the othah tumbling 
down to my anklg like a deflated 
concertinah. 

I was rooted to the spot, and 
couldn’t move. 

And then, fortunately, out through 
the barrack gates slid this lovely 
sports car. 

My deah, one could fell by the 
way all these othah Guards persons 


MARTIAL, AID 
by George Maracco 
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Myrtle 


stamped their feet when it passed 
them that the drivah must have 
been at least one of those divine 
sergeants, or somebody. 

So you can imagine how thrilled 
I was when the car stopped not 
more than six inches from wheah 
I was struggling desperately to cope 
with the situation. 

And the next thing I heard was a 
very masterful 
voice crackle out : 
“How dare you 
horrible men take 
advantage of a 
lady in distress. 
About = turn!” 
Then came a terrific crunching of 
heels and the voice said: “If I 
can be of service?” r 

Naturally, darling, I was simply” 
compelled to look up. Which was 
just as well, because he rahly was 
the most gorgeous specimen of 
martial aid I have evah seen. 

Quite six feet three, in beautifly 
cut mufti, and one of those sweet 
little corduroy caps flattened out on 
top of his head. 

My deah, he stood theah, towering 
ovah little me, twirling one end of 
his moustache, but looking frightfly 
serious. 

Naturally, I straightened up imme- 
diately. But as soon as I let go of 
my stocking, down it came again. 
Honestly, darling, it was most 
embarrassing. 

So I flapped my mascara at him, 
switched on an expression of uttah 


Speaking 





helplessness, and left the rest to 
nature. 

1 mean, darling, one nevah knows, 
does one? I mean, one nevah knows 
when one’s going to meet one’s 
Waterloo. If you know what I mean. 

“ Ah, I see,” he said. “ Obsolete 
equipment. Bettah withdraw for 
repairs and replacements. Rathah 
too exposed position heah in Bird- 
cage Walk. Perhaps you would care 
to share my transport?” 

““Why, that’s most awfly sweet 
of you—er—er—” I trilled back, 
simply leaping into his Sunbeam- 
Talbot. 

“Oh, Trench-Trench is the name. 
Major. Trench-Trench,” he said 
crisply. “‘ Er—chaps in the mess call 
me Chimp. Think you can repair 
the damage? Tool kit in theah. 
Spanners, split-pins, insulating tape 
—practically everything. Help your- 
self.” 

“* Well, rahly, Major,” I murmured. 
“I could hardly—I mean, not in 
front of ——” 

“Rot, rot, rot, lot of rot,” he 
said. ‘“ Only trying to help. Give 
you my word I shall look strictly 
to my front.” 

“It’s not you, Major,” I cooed. 
“I’m sure I could trust you almost 
anywheah.” And I gave his arm a 
tiny squeeze of assurance. “ But 
I can hardly get to the seat of the 
trouble with all these people about.” 

Because at that moment, darling, 
we were stuck in a traffic jam in 
Whitehall, just outside the War 
Office. 

“Quite, quite. Good point,” 
he agreed. “ By the way, one might 
be able to appreciate the problem 
more, that is in the tactical sense, if 
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one had a clearer ideah of what 
actually was the matter?” 

“J—I—why, Major  Trench- 
Trench, I’m afraid I don’t follow 
you!” TI said. 

“ Elementary staff work,” he re- 
plied, without even glancing at me. 
“ Always ask oneself why. The 
merest subaltern could see your 
stocking has slipped down. But it 
would probably nevah occur to 
him to find out why.” 

My deah, I was on the verge of 
telling him that I must have met 
the more advanced type of subaltern 
then. But I thought: oh, let it go. 

Instead I echoed: ‘“ Why?” 

“That’s the point—why?” he 
said. ‘“ Always sort of get down to 
rock bottom. Always sort of recon- 
Noitre the position. Simplifies things 
no end.” 

It would also have simplified 
things no end, darling, if I’d had the 
vaguest clue as to wheah we were 
going. But I felt it would be rather 
mean to ask. 

“ Why?” he harped on. “ Now, 
to a careful observer the obvious 
answer is because your garter has 
ceased to function adequately. Am 
T right?” 

“But, rahly, Major,” I twittered. 
“Didn’t the Staff College explain 
that garters went out with the 
horse?” 

“T say,” he exclaimed. ‘Do you 
mean you women have been 
mechanised, too?” 

Frankly, darling, I took the dim- 
mest possible view of that ‘ you 
women.” 

“Tf you don’t keep "em up with 
garters any more, tell me what——” 
And then he stopped. 





“Tell you what, 
Major?” I asked, 
egging him on. 

“Forgive me. 
Forget it,” he sai 
quite gruffly. 
“None of ‘my 
business. Dashed 
unchivalrous of 
me.” | 

My deah, it 
quite shook me to 
find he was losing 
interest. 

“Silly old 
Chimpy,” I whis- 
pered. “No one 
could evah say 
that about you. If 
I may be severely 
practical, my sus- 
pendah’s gone 
bust. I'm not 
frightfly sure until 
I investigate more 
closely, but I’ve an 
ideah it’s parted 
company with my 
girdle.” 

“With 
what?” he in- 
quired.“ Sorry. 
Afraid I’m badly 
briefed about such 
things after all. It 
sounds most 
frighteningly tech- 
nical. Howevah, 
my flat’s just round the next corner.” 

“Your flat ?”” I queried, elevating 
one brow. 

“T mean, if you’d care to—er— 
pop in for a minute, perhaps we— 
perhaps you can fix up this thinga- 
majig?” 





your 





“ You should have seen him, darling, standing theah with 
my little suspendah belt stretched across his tummy.” 


“Why, Major, that’s sweet of 
you!” I said. 

“Can’t have you running round 
with sort of one up, one down, 
can we?” he said. ** Bad for disci- 
pline. Heah we are ! 

So I limped after him into this. 
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“ One moment, darling,” called Lady B. “* Perhaps you 
should take these back to the shop, too?” 


block of flats, then up in the lift, 
and Chimpy ushered me into No. 
257. 

“Rumple!” he called out. 

“Sir!” And a large soldier 
person appeahed. 

“Oh, Rumple,” said Major 
Trench-Trench. ‘‘ Two fairly pink 
gins, and stand by to execute urgent 
running repairs. Also lay out my 
dressing-gown for this young lady 
in the guest-room.” 

For one terrifying moment, darling, 
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I rahly thought 
Chimpy was 
beginning to get 
ideas. I mean, 
after giving me 
the impression 
‘that he intended 
to defend his 
honour at all 
costs, I was most 
intrigued. 

So I gulped 
down my drink 
and allowed this 
soldier person to 
show me to the 
guest-room. 

“If you care to 
sort of let Rumple 
have a look at 
your whatsit, I’m 
sure he can put 
the damage right,” 
Chimpy called 
out. “ Wonderful 
chap on oddish 
jobs.” 

My deah, you 
can imagine what 
I looked like in 
this six feet three 
dressing - gown! 

“It’s precisely as I expected, 
Major,” I reported. “ The rear left 
suspendah has come unstuck. See ?” 

So he picked the thing up and 
he held it out. “Practically the 
same as our parachute harness,” he 
said. “And these—these catapult 
gadgets keep your stockings up? 
Hm. Think you can make it work, 
Rumple?” 

“Te never done nothing like 
this before,” his servant admitted. 


“TI better get. my housewife.” 

“ His what?” I asked. 

“ His—his—what you'd call his 
needlework box,” explained Chimpy. 
“ Have anothah gin.” 

Rahly, darling, the way that man 
kept himself to himself, you’d think 
I had German measles. 

“You know, Major,” I -said, 
teasingly. “I don’t think you care 
much for us girls. Or do you?” 

My deah, he drew himself up so 
erect, his head neahly touched the 
ceiling. 

“I have the utmost respect fou 
women,” he said. “I nevah forget 
my mothah was a woman.” 

And then Guardsman Rumple 
returned with his little bundle of 
needles and thread. 

“No offence meant, sir,” he said, 
going red in the face. “ But—but 
Tl have to ask the young lady to 
put this how-d’ye-do round her, other~ 
wise I won’t know where to stitch 


on the doings.” 
“How dare you make such an 
impropah suggestion, Rumple!” 


flared up Major Trench-Trench. 
“ Considah yourself awarded seven 
days C.B.” 

“Very good, sir,” the soldier 
person said. “ But I still can’t do 
the job unless the young lady puts 
her equipment round her.” 

“Heah, give it to me, fool,” 
snapped Chimpy. “Now get it 
repaired while J hold the thing.” 

You should have seen him, darling, 
standing theah with my little suspen- 
dah belt stretched across his tummy. 
He looked so sweet. 

My deah, we were all madly 
engrossed in getting it done abso- 


lutely right, not one of us heard 
the outah door open. 

Then a voice sang out : “ You in, 
Chimpy, my pet? Yoo-hoo!” 

“Ohmigord,” wailed Rumple. 
“Lady B!” 

At which crucial point you could 
have heard a bubble drop. 

Until Lady B. stalked in. So 
languid, so poised, so sure of herself. 
Honestly, in my bell-tent dressing- 
gown I felt like a creature out of a 
cheese. 

“Why, Chimpy sweetest,” she 
cooed. “* Now I know how you keep 
that elegant figure. A corset!” 

“My fiancée,” mumbled 
Major. 

“And I suppose this young 
person is heah to fit you with a 
new one,”’ she warbled. 

“ Absolutely,” alibied Chimpy. 
“From my—my haberdasher’s. 
She’s just going. Aren’t you, 


the 


-Miss—er—Miss——” 


My deah, I went through that 
door like something shot out of a 
cannon. But not quick enough. 

“One moment, darling,” called 
Lady B. “ Perhaps you should take 
these back to the shop, too? They 
were on the guest-room floor.” 

And with a beautiful sneer she 
handed them to me. 

My nylons ! 


(Another Myrtle incident next month) 


WARNING 
F you drink ginger beer 
Your head will stay cleer, 
But cognac 


Gets its ognbac. 
R. P.M, 
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A GALLERY 
OF GOLFERS 


Reproduced from George ,, 
Houghton’s entertaining }\-~ 
“ Confessions of a Golf Nis 
Addict,” illustrated by the 
author (Museum Press, 5s.) 
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LAUGHS FROM THE 
SHOWS 


Heard by Harris Deans 
THOUGHT you hated the 
theatre,” remarks Claire 
Bloom.—I do,” agrees Charles 
Chaplin. “I also hate the sight of 
blood ; but it’s in my veins.” 


Limelight. 





DON’T know much about 
money,” protests the blonde, 
cross-examined by Edmond O'Brien, 
“TI only use it for spending.”— 
“Where do you get this money?” 
he demands _ sharply—“ From 
fellows, of course,” she replies in 
amazement, “ who else ?”” 


The Turning Point. 


“ J SHALL shoot myself,” threatens 

the despondent author. “Then 
they'll say I had a future. They only 
say that about the dead.” 


“ One can’t write comedies when 
one is unhappy,” groans Frangois 
Périer.—‘‘ On the contrary,” replies 
Arletty, “ onlyphappy people write 
tragedies.” 


L’ Amour, Madame. 


* wet is it makes you incom- 

patible?” inquires the 
divorce court judge— Being 
married to each other,” replies Judy 
Holliday simply. 


The Marrying Kind. 
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> IAT type do you consider 

yourself?” inquires Mau- 
reen Delany.—“ One regards oneself 
as being an individual,” drawls 
Margaret Leighton. ‘ Other people 


are types.” 
a 
“Iam frozen to death in this 
house,” shivers the old lady.— 


“ Come and sit near the fire,” invites 
Celia Johnson.— No,” is the de- 
cisive reply, “‘ I’ll not go near a fire ; 
T’m not going to soften myself.” 
The Holly and the Ivy. 


* ‘HERE are only two things a 
man wants from an elderly 
female relative,” asserts Margaret 
Halstan, “‘ money or advice. If it was 
money I wouldn’t have given it, and 
if it was advice you wouldn’t have 
taken it.” 
a 
“ Women always go to any trouble 
to obtain husbands for their friends,” 
remarks Robert Andrews, “and 
other people’s husbands for them- 
selves.” 
Lord Arthur Saville’s Crime. 


“LJAVE a cigar, Mr. Marlow,” 

says Orson Welles.—** No, 
thank you,” replies his secretary.— 
“You are very wise,” affirms the 
millionaire. ‘* Never adopt a luxury 
until you have the money to 
support it.” 


“7 RATHER gather you don’t like 
me much,” observes Joyce 
Heron.—‘ The thing that endears 
you to me,” retorts Hugh Wakefield, 
“is that you are so quick.” 
Dead Secret. 


Trent's Last Case. 








SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE — 4 


Why You Will 
Live Longer 


NE of the most highly 
esteemed awards in 
the world, the Nobel Prize 
for medicine, was recently 
given to Professor Selman 
Waksman, of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, U.S.A., for his 
discovery of streptomycin in 1944, 
When told that this curiously 
named substance is “the first 
effective antibiotic against 
tuberculosis,” the ordinary reader 
may well wonder whether he really 
is concerned with “ antibioticf” in 
general and with “ streptomycin” 
in particular ; while very much hop- 
ing that he will never be concerned 
with tuberculosis at all, for he has 
certainly heard of that ! 

The whole story is fascinating, all 
the same, especially when one 
remembers that the earliest, and still 
the most famous and most useful, 
of all these so-called antibiotics was 
penicillin and that this astonishing 
substance was first discovered no 
longer ago than 1929 and.was first 
introduced to: medicine as recently 
as 1940. 

So we have only 12 years of know- 
ledge about how these antibiotics 


can best be made in practice to 
serve human and animal health, 
and yet there are three Nobel 
prizemen in the field already. 

They are Sir Alexander Fleming, 
the discoverer of penicillin; Sir 
Howard Florey, who’ showed the 
need for its manufacture on a vast 
scale and by his work helped British 
manufacturers to do it; and now 
Waksman with streptomycin. 

Incidentally, three others of this 
kind of bacterium-killing drug are 
coming increasingly into use; they 
are called—forgive some more long 
names—chloramphenicol, aureo- 
mycin and terramycin. And there 
are undoubtedly still more to come. 

Why are they all regarded as 
marking a revolution in the treat- 
ment of disease—as perhaps the 
greatest advance since Pasteur proved 
that bacteria were responsible for 
many: of mankind's most dangerous 
illnesses? Such a question may 
well spring to the mind of the non- 
medical man and he would be 
rather less than human if he did 
not also ask, “ What_may_ these 
antibiotics mean to _me—and my 
family—and my friends?” 

Diseases due to’ bacteria und 
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viruses have slowly been coming 
under control. Scourges like the 
black plague and typhus are, indeed, 
practically abolished in the Western 
World. Diphtheria, thanks to inocu- 
Jation, is about to go to the limbo 
where smallpox has preceded it, 
and whooping-cough must soon 
follow. 

Many of these and other diseases 
—checked or prevented at last by 
inoculation, by the “ sulpha drugs,” 
of which “M. & B.” was perhaps 
the best known, and now by anti- 
biotics—took a heavy toll in infancy 
and childhood but were also no 
respecters of age. 

Your chances of recovering to-day 
from pneum if recovering in a 
few days and without going through 
a “crisis ”—are literally dozens of 




















by the travelling teams of X-ray 
experts (who now visit many fac- 
tories and offices) to show early 
signs of tuberculosis, then the 
existence of streptomycin gives you 
an even better chance of complete 
recovery than do the measures of 
rest and specially good diet, which 
are also still necessary. 

Other forms of tuberculosis—in 
the spine, for instance—though 
among the rarer kinds, have so far 
been much harder to treat with 
success, and streptomycin has greatly 
increased the odds in favour of a 
sufferer’s recovery from them. 

In particular there has been a 
great improvement in the prospects 
of those with tuberculosis of the 
central nervous system. This—the 
dreaded so-called cerebro-spinal 





times better than they were fifty or 
even twenty-five years ago. 

if you are so unfortunate, or if 
any of your family is, as to be found 


SHOWGIR 














tuberculgsis—is more and more 
yielding to treatment with strepto- 
mycin ; till recently recovery from 
it was to be hoped for, but rarely 
expected. 


Gosh! 


Spotlight on mel... 


There’s another point to be borne 
in mind. Even if a-severe infection 
is completely eradicated, there may 
well be left behind, owing to the 
“wear and tear” of the disease or 
even to permanent damage in an 
internal organ, some weakness that 
renders the body more prone to 
attack by other diseases. The more 
quickly an illness is cured, the less 
permanent damage is it likely to 
have done. So the antibiotics have 
three things to their credit. 

First, they have increased the 
number of diseases from which 
recovery is now highly probable or 
almost certain. 

Secondly, they have replaced for 
this purpose certain drugs that, 
invaluable for a time, had unwanted 
or even dangerous effects on the 
patient, to set against the curative 
action for which they were being used. 

Thirdly, they have materially cut 
down the duration of many diseases 
and also of the necessary convales- 








(HOLLYWOOD) 


CONTRACT. 
ay re x 
BAN 


That Scout might be... 


cence; this not only enables the 
patient to get back earlier to work 
~—and earning power !—but also 
reduces the damage to his body 
and mind, and makes him better 
able to stand up to any other 
disease germs he’s likely to meet. 

Antibiotics, then, like vaccines 
and sera, like the sulpha drugs, 
are helping to extend the increased 


expectation of life that is one of the 


outstanding achievements of the last 








On no account must we ignore 
the parts played in this advance by 
improved sanitary conditions, better 
housing and education, and a vastly 
greater knowledge of the relation- 
ship between good diet and health. 
All these things have indeed contri- 
buted materially to the fact that a 
man who might in 1852 have reason- 
ably expected to live to fifty-five 
may now expect to live to at least 
seventy. 


by tan Dickson 





In the theatre to-night ! 
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To this anticipation of a healthier, 
and therefore a longer, life for each 
one of us the antibiotics are making 
their essential share also and this 
share is likely to increase in the 
years to come. 

‘That is the main reason why 
Selman Waksman has received the 
Nobel Prize for medicine. 

A. Louis 





DIAL 999 


by J. M. Hurstwood 


REATHLESS, frightened and 
panting, Mrs. Buntworth 
stumbled down the last few stairs 
and propelled her stout form towards 
the telephone. 

Upstairs there was another thud 
as the intruders ruthlessly searched 
drawers and cupboards. 

Mrs. Buntworth thought she would 
mever cover those few yards along 
the passage to the telephone. Her 
heart hammered madly and she 
longed to scream for help, but knew 
that would only betray her presence 
to the burglars upstairs. Already the 
sound of her heavy, lumbering figure 
on the stairs had probably attracted 
their attention. Yes, there were light, 
running footsteps behind her ! 

Mrs. Buntworth collapsed weakly 
on the chair beside the telephone. 
She fumbled helplessly with the dial, 
remembering all the awful things she 
had read in the newspapers—old 
ladies hit over the head with crow- 
bars, fire-irons, beer bottles !_ Oh, it 
was too awful ! What was she trying 
to dial? That was it—999 ! 


“Is that ninety-nine ? No, I mean 
999. Police!’ Help!” A heavy 
hand on Mrs. Buntworth’s shoulder 
silenced her. She sat, too terrified 
even to turn round. 

“Here, give me that ’phone,” 
exclaimed a man’s voice impatiently 
at her elbow, and a hand seized 
the instrument from her. 

“Ts that the police?” the voice 
inquired. ‘There has been a 
burglary here. Could you please 
come at once to No. 20, North 
Road?” the man instructed in a 
business-like tone and rang off. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you so 
much!” gasped Mrs. Buntworth. 
“*] don’t know who you are,” she 
added, watching the retreating figure 
along the passage. 

A moment later another man 
rushed down the stairs laden with a 
suitcase, joined the first, and the pair 
raced out through the back door. 

“Young man! Young man!™ 
screamed Mrs. Buntworth hysteri- 
cally. “You gave the police the 
wrong address! This house is 
No. 220 North Road!” 

But the two burglars had disap- 
peared safely over the garden wall. 


THE DOWAGER 


DOWAGER at the Dog Show 
Spoke without a pause, 
“I say, my man, pray tell me, 
Where are the labradors ?” 
The attendant turned towards her, 
And answered slow but sure, 
“* The Ladies’ ones are down the stairs, 
The Gents are through that door.” 


L. Grant 
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“Of course I had to resign” 


INDIAN ROPE 


‘HE moment the chap limped into 
the club I knew he was cavalry. 
The hair and the clothes, you know. 

What had me puzzled was the 
general tiredness of his clothes—not 
quite the ordered disorder of your 
cavalryman on leave. It was almost 
as though the chap was hard-up, and 
then I noticed that with a fine show 
of absent-mindedness he was eating 
his way through the stock of nuts, 
crisps and olives on the bar. 

For several minutes he weathered 
the meaning glances and “ Ahems ” 
of the barman, then like a man 
coming out of a trance he ordered 
a drink. Even so he went down 
fighting, fumbling a full minute for 


et 
. 
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TRICK © 


by John Faweus 


his money and still eating as casually 
as a Siberian wolf. 

The drink set before him was a 
gin and onion, which could only 
mean one thing—India. The day was 
too hot for rushing around, so I 
waited until he ate his way along the 
plates on the bar to where I was 
standing. 

He did it in 109 seconds flat—two 
seconds faster than Jumbo Jeremy 
did when his allowance had been 
cut off for eight weeks. 

“Indiah ?” I asked the stranger, 
and prepared for a whinny about the 
old stamping ground. 

“ Well, all right, a double,” was 
the answer. “ Bungaw Lancers. 





“I wonder who washes up after him.” 
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Resigried me commission over a 
piece of rope. Suppose I’ll soon have 
to start looking round for a job. 
These olives play hell with the 
digestion. And as for gherkins !” 

“Rope made you resign?” I 
asked blankly. 

“Yes. Must have heard of me,” 
he said a little stiffly. ‘“ Used to do 
the Indian Rope Trick. Climbing up 
it, you know. I say, are those 
ham?” 

I bought him two of them and 
settled back to listen because I'd 
heard about some such feat in the 
Far East. 

Having applied a large amount of 
mustard, the chap explained that 
when he joined the Bungaws the 
Indian Army had been his oyster 
(none on the bar, fortunately). The 
unit’s destiny was in the hands—or 
feet, rather—of his uncle, who was 
an elderly major with them. 

The old boy, it seemed, had taken 
the Bungaws to the top with his 
exploits in India. He had brought 
fame to the unit through the publicity 
his eccentricities gained. 

“He was the only man who could 
drop 1,000 feet without a parachute 
—regularly,” said the feller, looking 
meaningly at his empty glass. 

“Thanks, old boy. Yes, he used 


Darjeeling hotel. He was younger 
then, but that’s another story. 

“He was a deuced useful chap to 
have in a unit. Inspecting generals 
were a walk-over for the Bungaws. 
They just used to make a bee-line for 
the Mess to see whether the old 
feller was still there to put on a 
performance. Wouldn't he just !” 

Pinky Oates, standing near me, 
suddenly put in rather nastily, “‘ Can’t 
think why he stopped at 1,000 feet, 
you know. Stands to reason a chap 
would try to better himself by going 
to greater heigh 

There was a slight pause while the 
stranger unsuccessfully searched for 
cigarettes he might or might not 
have possessed. I hastily gave him 
one before he thought of cigars. 

Then he answered : “ Nose bleeds 
at greater heights, old boy. As it was 
his head used to ache from 1,000 feet 
even and he had to wear thick-soled 
crepe shoes to lessen the jarring 
when he landed. 

“ Another interesting point was 
that he had to sew metal weights 
into his trouser legs as a safety 
measure. Made sure he landed the 
right way up on windy days.” 

With a regal inclination of his 
head the stranger acknowledged a 








to leap into space and then come 
down at a devil of a lick, I can tell 
you. It was a gift, you know. 1 

“He always said it was just a 
matter of confidence, but no one else 
ever tried it. They thought there 
was some trick in it. 

“ The old chap discovered his gift 
when circumstances over which he 
had no control forced him to jump 
from a second-floor window of a 


ice 
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sandwich and a double from Pinkie 
before adding that when he joined 
the unit he found that his uncle 
had already passed retiring age. 

He told us that the C.O. did 
everything possible to keep the old 
feller on, knowing what it would 
mean to the unit when he left. 

“ Unfortunately,” he added, “ my 
poor uncle was struck by lightning 
one day just as he was about to do 
a jump for the Deputy-Director of 
Remounts. Those demned metal 
weights in his trousers, you know.” 

He went on to tell us of the panic 
when the unit realised that with their 
star after-dinner performer gone they 
were in danger of losing their 
prestige and would have to start 
soldiering in the more unpopular 
areas. 

After a pretty lengthy conference 
the Mess had decided that he, as a 
blood relation, would have to become 
a fakir and retrieve the unit’s lost 
fortunes with some spectacular trick. 
As this was a lifetime’s work they 
had provided him with much bak- 
sheesh to use in expediting matters. 

He described five weeks of wan- 
dering in the Himalayan foothills 
before oné of the: locals took him 
up to 20,000 feet where a fakir 











em 


johnnie was sitting nude in the snow 
outside a cave. 

“ After many salaams and much 
argie-bargie we got down to busi- 
ness,” he said. “The fakir told 
me that inthe time left it was im- 
possible to do more than teach me 
the Indian Rope Trick. 

“The snag was that he didn't 
need any money. Foxed us for 
ages it did. Eventually he settled 
for a flying jacket, lined boots and 
long woollen pants. It seemed that 
the life was getting the old fakir 
down. He told me he thought he 
must be getting too old or some- 
thing, because the snow seemed to 
strike right through him. 

“ Anyway the Ancient made up a 
smelly concoction of herbs and odd 
bits of very dead animals and 
dunked a rope in it, chanting some 
sort of spell. When the rope was 
dry I was given a magic word 
* Panrasinghmahalari,’ had two suc- 
cessful tests and began the long 
trek back to the squadron.” 

After one demonstration of making 
the rope stand up rigid for him to 
climb it he was made a captain on 
the spot and excused all parades to 
get his climbing muscles into trim. 

The acquisition of a white fakir 
brought even more fame and pros- 
perity to the unit. They were féted 
and petted, with the lion’s share 
going to him. 

His only duties were to be at 
the bar from tiffin time to midnight 
for demonstrations to the visitors 
who flocked to the Bungaws.. Sun- 
days were free and he had two half- 
days. 

“So passed the happiest and 
most successful years of my life 
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Orchid Girl 





Our Orchid this month goes 
10.19-year-old Sylvia Lee, who 
was runner-up in the all-Britain 
amateur solo accordion cham- 
pionship, and also reads L.O. 
(We're sending her Black & 
Flory’s Cymbidium “ Cygnus,” 
a lovely white spray-type bloom, 
with attractive red markings 
on the lip.) 








and I was promoted a major when 
the Viceroy ordered a command per- 
formance in New Delhi. I arrived 
there to find a hero’s welcome await- 
ing me. What a reception it was ! 

“The time came for the first 
house at what was a kind of staff 
officers’ Durbar. 

“Handing my bouquets to an 
attending subaltern I gave them all 
a superior smile, snapped out the 


magic word and began to climb 
aloft. 

“* At about 30 feet up it happened 
—the rope snapped and I crashed 
down to the ground. 

“Beastly thing had been wearing 
a bit thin and had chosen this 
occasion to break. Fractured my 
left leg and hip. 

“When I got out of hospital I 
tried everything with that rope— 
knotting, splicing and binding it, but 
the magic had gone out of it. 

“T went back to the unit to try 
to live it down, but the young fellers 
took to playing with bits of string 
in the Mess and saying ‘ Ropey do.” 
Of course I had to resign.” 

As the feller was limping towards 
the door Pinkie called out in 
triumph : “ Then why didn’t you go 
back to the fakir’s cave and get 
another rope?” 

After a slight pause the feller 
called back: “Forgot to tell you. 
Heard he’d died from a skin disease. 
Caused by the irritation of suddenly 
wearing clothes, old boy.” 


ANGRY BARD 


‘HEN Shakespeare heard the 
credit for his plays given to 
Bacon, 

He didn’t half tacon! 

He said : “ Cor ! that there Francis « 

Don't ’alf fancy his chances! 

Take it from me, brother, 

He couldn't write a script for 
* Listen with Mother, 

And when it comes to plays, 

Cor lumme days!” 


Gorpon M. Coomss 
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“ You've nothing to worry about—the invitations did say Evening or 
. Fancy Dress.” 
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FIVERS FOR LAST LINES 












If I got eight draws in a row, 
I know what I’d do with the dough. 
My plan of campaign 

Is perfectly plain— 


WE invite you to fill in the last line of the verse above. It should 
Y rhyme with “dough.” You can have more than one attempt—as 
many as you like—but each one must be on a separate coupon. 


We offer five prizes of £5 each and entries must be received in this 
office not later than March 2nd. Send them to: The Competition 
Editor, LoNDON OPINION, Tower House, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2, and please write the words Last Line February in 
the top left- hand corner of your envelope. 


Winners will be informed by post shortly after ‘closing date and 
winning lines will be published in a later issue of L.O. (see p. 76). 

Entries for this competition should be sent in separately from the 
other competitions in LONDON OPINion. 


A condition of entry is that no correspondence may be entered 
into in connection with the Editor’s decisions, which must be accepted 
as final. 
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Newcomers to L.0. 


T a time when it’s difficult for 
‘ young writers to break into 
print, LONDON OPINION continues 
to give more practical encourage- 
ment than any other magazine. 
Again this month we print first 
stories (pp. 17 and 41) by men in 
the early twenties, Irvine Hunt and 
A. G. Morton. 

The former is. a 22-year-old 
Accrington journalist who suggests 
that his name—‘I. Hunt ”—is 
admirably suited to his job. 

The other newcomer, Mr. Morton, 
a Londoner, writes: “ In the Army 
I trained ‘nignogs,’ as National 
Service recruits were then known to 
anyone who had been in longer than 
about two weeks. Later I worked in 
an advertising office for six months, 
sold pies for a spell and now, at 23, 
I am training as a surveyor.” 












COUPON 


Potato Plus 
enclose my { Fotato,Pus, 
sersion of (Bs ‘A Words 


appearing in LONDON OPINION (February 
issue). 1 agree to accept the Editor's 
decision as final, and I understand that no 
attempt can be returned and no corre- 
spondence entered into in connection with 
these competitions. 


Name.eeeesccsses 


Address... 





in this month's L.O. I especially liked :— 


Please send your entries to :— 
The Competition Editor, 
“London Opinion,” 
Tower House, 
Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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POTATO PLUS 


ERE you" see a_ peculiarly 
shaped potato which was 
grown in the Editor’s garden. Can 
you “make something” of it by 
adding a few well chosen lines ? 
Our artist had a shot just to show 
you the way. ~ 
A guinea for every sketch we 
reproduce... *, 


EIGHT “1.0."s 





AAABBB®@CD 


EEER@&GKL 
NNNNNNNPR 
rristTTuudZ 


F you insert these 36 letters in the 
correct squares of the diagram 

the lines across will show : 

1, What spivs do. - 

2. Poetical name for England. 

3. Type of club. 

4. An unreal image. 

5. Part of an atom. 

6. Floating mass of minute 
creatures. 

7, A coat of arms. 

8. A type of shoe: 

A guinea for the first correct 
solution opened in this office. 


» SOMETHING ODD HERE 


O you know good and bad writing 

if you look at it? You may 

not think that this is an unusual 
paragraph. But it is. Why? 

Solution on page 76. 
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R-E-A WORDS 


E invite you to discover from 

the clues given 10 five-letter 

words each having the letterseREA 

in the middle. For instance, if the 

clue were “In sleep,” the answer 
could be dREAm. 

(1) A walk (2) A noisew (3) A 
fish.v (4) A food./(5) An oddity. 
(6) A vision. (7) An entertainment. 
(8) A fractures” (9) Enormous. 
(10) Surfaces 

A guinea for the first correct 
solution opened in this office. 


WHO IS THE AUTHOR ? 


AVE you heard of the book 
“The Mushroom Cloud,” by 

A. Bigbang? No, nor have we, but 
he seems to be the right one to write it. 
In a similar way can you pair up 
these imaginary books with their 
authors in the two columns below ? 


1. “He swore) sas Pat Rowle./ 


it.” b. Stanhope ~ 
2.“On w Smart. ~ 
Change.” c. Millie N. ~ 
3.“ Open — Ayre. ~ 
minds." d. C. T. Gent.w 
4.“ Ambitious —_e. _M. T. Pates~ 
Spur.” f. Sol. M. Lee.« 
5.“ Warming g. Amy A. Bell.: 
’em up."\~ h. Ida Downe. y 
6.“ Attention. Y i. Lockyer ~ 


7.“ Nightfall.’ Doran Barritt. 
8.“Do ase i, Dick Tate. v 
you're told.~ 
9, “ Police Duties.”\/ 
10. “ Smiles for Everybody.”/ 
Solution on page 76, 





“ And ask the plumber please to 


hurry—my _ husband’s 
absolutely blue!” 
* * * 

“* Valentine’ be hanged—it’s the 
gas bill!” 

*  &  * 

“ Hush—there’s our first crocus 
just coming out !” 

* * * 

“I’m sorry, Miss Jukes, but you're 
under a misapprehension; this is 
not a Leap, Year.” 

* * * 

“Kindly ask the office-boy if he 

sent me this valentine ?” 
* * #8 

“ Er—talking about the shortest 

month of the year, old man...” 
+ ee 


turning 


“Ma, you know all that snow 
that was on the roof? Well, it’s on 
the doorstep now—and Pa’s under 
it!” 


“ He writes beautiful love-letters— 
they sound just like seed-catalogue 
descriptions.” 

+ 8 # 


“Yes, I've got a ticket for the 
amateur dramatic show. All I’ve 
got to do now is to forget to go.” 

*  * * 

“ Yesh, I’m relying on whishky 
to cure my cold—but I hope it 
doeshn’t.” 


se « 

“Pa, where do pantomimes go 
when there aren’t any ?” 
* * «# 

“Oh, well, the weather's got 


plenty of time to change before 
Coronation Day!” 


* * * 


“T see she’s got a new fur coat. 
I wonder what he’s been up to this 
time?” 





Puitie Morris a: different 


. AND THE DIFFERENCE IS 


delightful! 


Notice while you smoke—and after. 
A Philip Morris cigarette smokes cool, 
mild, different and delightful. And after 
—the special blend leaves your mouth 
perfectly fresh. Try a packet. 

‘You may prefer them 


Call for 


Putte MORRIS 


FOR MQRE SMOKING PLEASURE 








Twenty for 3/9 








By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to the late King George VI. 






Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9 - + Bottle 17/7 - £ Bottle 9/2 
Miniature 3/7 + U.K. only 
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Whispers 


To sum up: . There are only two 
ages at which a man should think 
of marrying . . . at twenty, when he 
doesn’t know what is going to happen 
to him . . . and eighty, when he 
doesn’t care !—An American Divorce 
Judge. 

* 

Notice in a North London grocery 
store: ‘ Will mothers please re- 
frain from giving their children rides 
on the bacon slicer, otherwise we 
shall get a little behind with our 
customers’ orders.” 

* 

Joe Mankiewicz says : “ I’m letting 
Shakespeare write all the dialogue 
for my film of ‘Julius Czsar.’ 
He’s a good boy and I’m giving him 
his head.” 

* 


Matrimony is the only state that 
permits a woman to work 18 hours a 
day.—Chicago Tribune. 

® 

Temple Fielding, American Guide 
Book Editor, describes the English 
as a healthy, handsome, sturdy 
people, clean-limbed, fair-skinned, 
athletic, who suffer from the most 
agonising, excruciating national 
inferiority complex in the world. 


PHOTO CREDITS 


UR photographs in this issue 
are by: Bips (p. 59); Fox 
Photos (pp. 12, 16 & 40) ; Mirrorpic 
(pp. 28 & 45); and P.A.-Reuter 
@p. 44 & 68). 





COOKS 


have some real 
HOLIDAY BARGAINS 


Take a preview . . . look at a copy 
of ‘ Holidaymaking,’ a magnificent 
free magazine, profusely illustrated 
in full colour, produced by travel’s 
two biggest names . . . Cooks and 
Dean & Dawson. Two ideas 
are shown below, and there are 
plenty more, from 13 guineas ! 


Ospedaletti—8 days’ holiday 
for only £21.17.6 ' 


A really grand spot on the ‘ Riviera of 
Flowers.’ £19 left for spending out of your 
£25 allowarice. 15 days’ holiday, £30.15.0. 


Lucerne—10 days’ holiday 
for only £22.18.0 
With £15.10.0 left for spending, brings 


Switzerland's favourite resort well within 
your holiday budget. 15 days’ holiday, 
£29.15.6. 





Send for your free copy of ‘ Holiday- 
making’ to Dept. F/IA/QT, Thos. 
Cook & Son, Ltd. Berkeley St., 
London, W.1, or branches ; or any 
office of Dean & Dawson, Ltd, 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZEWINNERS 


LAST LINES No. 11 


The Gunpowder Plot was a try 
To blow politicians sky-high. 
Jolly good show’ 

But if I had a go— 





Five “ fivers” for the following : 


Through the Sound Barrier they 
would soon fly ! 
(Miss K. Roberts, 
Sea, Hants.) 
By Hansard, the fragments would 
fy! 
(A. G. Evans, Barnstaple, Devon.) 
They wouldn't need Comets to fly! 
(R. S. Meadows, Warrington, 
Lancs.) 
There'd be mushroom-shaped clouds 
in the sky! 
(Frank R. Alexander, London, 
N.W.3.) 
I'd wire Mars : “* Non-returnable— 
Guy”! 
(Miss Edna Simpson, Birmingham.) 


Barton-on- 


SOLUTIONS 


SOMETHING ODD HERE (p. 72) 
The letter E does not once occur. 


WHO IS THE AUTHOR ?(p. 72) 
If, 2d, 3e, 4c, 5h, 6b, 7i, 8), 92, 10g. 


SHARPEN YOUR WITS (p. 78) 

(1) £1 4s. Od. (2) b. (3) 2s. 11d. 
(4) squirrel, gorilla, giraffe. (5) 
Innocent. (6) 3. (7) 2d. (8) 
Ascertain.” (9) 4 (0, e, t, r). (10) 23. 
(11) Shoulder, ankle. (12) 32. 
(13) 20 yards. (14) On a typewriter. 
(15) 6s. (16) Cheltenham. (17) 2. 
(18) Elusive. (19) Clumsy. (20) 6. 


HOW DO YOU DOODLE? (December) 





“ The Bag of Corn” wins a guinea 
for J. Adler, of Harrow (Middlesex). 


oot 


=x 
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A guinea to Mrs. 
P. Dow, of Clay- 
gate (Surrey), for 
“The Girl on the 
Scooter.” 


A guinea for 
“The Tortoise,” 
by H. Falco 
(London, S.W.4). 


CHRISTMAS CHEER (December) 
The word was “Problematic.” 
A guinea to R, S. Anson (London, 

W.9). 

MUSICAL MAZE (December) 

(1) Harp. (2) Trumpet. (3) Horn. 
(4) Bugle. (5) Organ. (6) Concertina. 
(7) Oboe. (8) Cello. 

A guinea to B. Hayward, of 
Poulton-le-Fylde (Lancs). 


The U/[SS[E man 


fills his pipe 
with WILLS’ * 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


you have only ten minutes to answer these questions. 
(The mark @ indicates difficult questions.) 


1. What is a fifth of £6? 
2, Which one of these statements is false? 
a. A pretzél is a kind of biscuit. 
b. A tarantella is a kind of spider. 
c. Something triennial happens once every three years. 

3. What comes to fivepence more than three times a half of 1s. 8d.? 

4. Can you make three animals from these sets of letters? 
iguresrl, iglolar, ifgefar. 

5. Would you expect a person described as ‘‘ ingenuous” to be cruel, 
cunning, innocent, mean, or without money ? 

6 Which number multiplied by itself gives a quarter of three twelves ? 

Pe What is the difference between a fourteenth of 71s. and a fifteenth 
of 5s. ? 

8. Can you spot a spelling error in this list: perspicuity, lucrative, 
knowledgeable, assertain, susceptible. 

@9. How many letters occur more than twice in the following sentence ? 
“Laok left and right before crossing the road.” 

10. What is the fourth largest odd number below 30? 

11. Can you find two parts of the body here in consecutive letters? 
“ You should erase this mistake and leave a blank leaf in the record.” 

12. How many ounces are there in a seventh of a stone? 

13. Would you say a depth of ten fathoms was equal to 12, 20, 37, 
50 or 66 yards? — 

14. In which of these places would you be likely to find an 
“ ampersand”? Ina television set, on a typewriter, in a desert, ina dental 
clinic or on a railway station? 

15. Last week I borrowed ten shillings from a friend. I paid him a 
fitth back yesterday and a quarter of the remainder to-day. How much 
do I still owe ? 

16. Can you make HELEN MATCH into a West of England town? 

17. What is half of a tenth of twice ten times two? 

18. Was the Scarlet Pimpernel described as “‘ elusive” or“ illusive”? ? 

19. Does “‘ maladroit” mean witty, clumsy, deceitful, nimble or 
unhealthy ? 

20. What is the difference between 24 times three dozen and 34 times 


two dozen? 
Answers on page 76 
78 
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LAST LAUGHS 


Women have a keen sense of 
humour. , . the more you humour 
them—the better they like it. 

* 

Heard about the taxidermist who 

mounted the pavement ? 
* 

Have you heard about the miser’s 
son who went to a hoarding school? 
* 

An alarm of fire caused a panic in a 
Spanish cinema. Too many Basques 
in one exit? 

* 

No matter what 
happens anywhere 
there's always some- 
body around who 
knew it would. 

* 

A man who stole 
a mirror was fined 
£2. He was lucky. 
He might have been 

jiven time for re- 

lection, 


* 

A man advertises 
that he aids and 
advises unsuccessfal 
authors. He has 
helped many lame 
literary dogs over 
their styles. 

* 


we mistake a 
blood donor called 
at_ an income-tax 
office.” That was no mistake. 

* 

Part of a laundry staff refused to 
leave their work during a labour dispute. 
They ironed while the strike was hot. 


* 
An American boxer is known for his 
gaudy hand-painted ties. His socks are 
violent, too. 





“* Dear, he just said his first word!” 


She took him for better or for worse ; 
but he was worse than she took him for. 
* 


“Intoxication should be classed as a 
crime,” says a temperance lecturer. 
ah sentence in a prison without 

3? 


* 

A nightwatchman claims to be 
descended from a Saxon king. Hereward 
the Wake? 

* 

Feminine eyebrow fashions, says a 
writer, are fantastic. Women don’t 
know where to draw 
the line. 

* 

“There's one 


simple suppressor 
which, when_ fitted 
to the set, will pre- 
vent any possible 
interference by detector vans with the 
reception. 
* 

An autograph-collector complains 
that the signature of a visiting U.S. 
film star was illegible. Yankee doodle? 


* 
“ He began life as a barefoot boy— 
like most of us.” 
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